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HORACE  GREELEY,  I believe,  once  wisely 
observed  of  us,  the  American  people,  that 
“our  foresight  is  not  as  good  as  our  hindsight  by  a 
darn  sight.”  Certainly,  of  all  the  costly  lessons 
which  this  war  has  taught  us,  none  is  more  pro- 
nounced today  than  that  expressed  in  that  sagacious, 
if  homely,  sentiment. 

In  unmasking  her  own  diabolical  designs  Ger- 
many has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Paradox 
though  it  seems,  she  has  taught  us  to  look  forward 
through  glancing  backward.  Neither  Germany  nor 
any  other  equally  unscrupulous  nation,  if  such  there 
shall  ever  be,  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  carry  on 
its  political  scheming  by  means  of  economic  im- 
perialism. 

The  lightnings  of  this  war  have  stripped  these 
machinations  of  all  their  camouflage  and  revealed 
them  in  naked  relief  to  all  the  world.  We  under- 
stand now  that  the  immense  efforts  of  Germany  to 
produce,  transport  and  sell  in  foreign  countries  were 
not  exclusively  economic  in  their  object.  We  realize 
at  last  that  Germany  has  struggled  for  more  than 
commercial  prosperity  abroad,  that  she  has  assidu- 
ously and  insidiously  sought  influence  over  the  re- 
sources, the  industries,  the  banks,  the  transportation 
facilities,  the  politics,  and  the  very  life  of  the  peoples 
with  whom  she  traded— all  in  preparation  for  the  Day, 
which  she  thought  had  arrived  on  August  4,  1914. 

Only  a few  far-seeing  ones,  prophets  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  as  it  were,  saw  and  pointed  out  the  per- 
ils upon  which  most  people  preferred  to  close  their 
eyes,  or  were  too  near-sighted  to  visualize.  But 
today  we  comprehend  the  extent  and  the  significance 
of  the  hold  Germany  had  acquired  in  Russia,  in 
Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  South  America,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  she  had  gained  in  France  and  England. 


Guarding  the  Future 

When  this  war  is  finished  Germany  will  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  her  nefarious  work  under  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  objects  in  view. 
She  has  awakened  all  democracies  to  the  necessity  of 
standing  firmly  together  if  they  are  not  to  perish 
from  the  earth.  She  has  created  a world- wide 
determination  to  guard  against  further  danger  of 
her  kind.  And,  therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  look 
forward,  wary  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  past,  individually 
and  nationally  alert  alike  to  peril  and  to  opportunity . 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  were  not  getting  on 
quite  as  fast  as  we  ought,  but  our  problems  are 
many  and  the  world  has  been  moving  very  rapidly 
of  late.  We  are  going  forward.  Never  before  have 
the  intellects  of  industry  been  so  active.  Our 
scientists,  working  behind  the  screen  of  the  military 
censors,  are  finding  the  answers  to  the  most  baffling 
problems.  New  methods  of  utilizing  materials  and 
by-products  are  being  discovered.  Our  reserves  of 
labor  and  capital  and  materials  are  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  purpose  to  see  this  thing  through. 
We  are  meeting  swiftly  changing  situations  with 
that  vigor  and  ready  adaptation  to  circumstances 
which  have  characterized  our  people  since  the 
day  they  set  out  to  subdue  this  new  country  and  to 
make  a home  here,  to  live  in  freedom. 

In  view  of  our  failure  to  look  forward  or  prepare 
it  is  significant  that  we  have  responded  so  quickly. 
We  must  remember  that  we  have  a huge  territory 
and  a population  of  more  than  114,000,000,  com- 
pounded of  many  races,  diverse  in  its  sympathies, 
naturally  loath  to  leave  its  customary  pursuits. 
Yet  we  have  done  many  things  with  surprising 
celerity  and  effectiveness.  We  have  convinced  our- 


selves  that  the  United  States  has  a tremendous  job 
on  hand  and  that  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We  have 
at  last  set  in  motion  a war  machine  for  its  accom- 
plishment. We  have  revised  and  readjusted  our 
national  life  to  meet  this  issue.  Much  as  we  may 
regret  vexatious  delays,  waste  and  inefficiency,  yet 
we  know  that  the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  still  strong, 
that  our  capacity  for  response  to  new  conditions 
is  unimpaired,  and  that  we  have  the  ability  to 
cooperate  under  proper  leadership  when  the  emer- 
gency demands  it. 

Emergency  and  Opportunity 

Emergency  and  opportunity  are  very  closely 
related.  The  first  is  often  the  second  in  disguise. 
And  it  is  my  belief  that  the  emergency  which  in  the 
present  instance  has  called  forth  all  our  powers  of 
concentration  and  cooperation  is  nothing  more 
than  an  opportunity  to  utilize  all  the  elements  that 
have  entered  into  the  construction  of  this  war 
machine  for  the  building  up  of  an  organization 
adequate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  find  our- 
selves after  this  war  ends.  There  is  at  hand  not 
only  an  opportunity,  but  also  something  that  comes 
very  near  to  being  a necessity  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
must  prepare  to  meet  it  with  all  the  adaptability, 
the  foresight  and  the  energy  we  can  command. 
Win  the  war  we  must,  and  will,  but  never  before  was 
there  such  need  of  preparing  to  attain  the  victories 
of  peace. 

Preparing  for  Peace 

Everywhere  throughout  the  world,  men  and  na- 
tions are  preparing  for  peace.  Their  preparations 
are  going  forward  not  in  the  belief  that  peace  will 
come  in  a month,  or  a year,  or  within  any  other 
fixed  period,  but  rather  in  the  conviction  that  no 
matter  how  far  off  peace  may  be,  its  known  problems 
are  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  require 
immediate  consideration.  Even  those  countries 
which  at  the  moment  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
war  measures  are  taking  stock  of  the  future,  and 
are  seeking  with  all  the  prevision  they  can  command 
to  glean  from  its  uncertainties  some  understanding 
of  the  principles  that  must  obtain  in  reclaiming  the 
wreck  that  this  conflict  has  made  of  the  activities 
and  relationships  of  mankind. 

The  extent  of  that  wreck  is  incalculable.  It  is 
only  when  one  turns  to  the  problems  of  eventual 
peace  that  some  realization  may  be  had  of  the 
destruction  of  the  last  three  and  one-half  years. 
The  money  cost  alone  has  been  estimated  at  $100,- 
000,000,000.  Literally  millions  of  men,  women  and 


children  have  been  killed,  have  died,  or  have  been 
rendered  physically  useless.  Entire  countries  have 
been  laid  waste.  In  every  warring  country  equip- 
ment for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods 
other  than  war  supplies,  has  been  deliberately 
scrapped  or  allowed  to  deteriorate  beyond  hope  of 
rehabilitation.  Trade  routes  on  land  and  sea  have 
been  abandoned  and  new  ones,  to  meet  temporary 
needs,  have  been  established.  The  demand  for 
ships  has  taxed  the  resources  of  every  country  in 
material  and  labor. 

The  New  Order 

Our  preparations  for  peace  must  be  made  in  con- 
formity, not  with  the  conditions  which  existed  prior 
to  1914,  but  with  those  changed  conditions  that  have 
been  brought  about  or  will  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  war.  Those  changes  reach  to  the  vitals  of 
social,  economic  and  political  life.  We  face  a new 
order.  Wherever  the  inquirer  turns  he  sees  evidence 
of  war’s  ravages  among  the  thoughts,  activities  and 
relationships  of  men,  wherever  they  are  located,  or 
whatever  the  manner  of  life  they  pursue.  The  with- 
drawal of  untold  numbers  of  men  and  women  from 
productive  enterprise  and  their  devotion  to  the 
destruction  of  other  lives  and  property  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  world’s  consumers  to  seek  out  new 
sources  of  supply. 

High  prices  for  commodities  and  services  of  all 
kinds  have  invited  producers  to  increase  their  efforts 
along  customary  lines  and  to  extend  their  endeavors 
to  new  enterprises.  New  trade  routes  by  land  and 
sea  have  been  set  up  to  meet  these  changes  in  the 
sources  of  production.  Consumers  have  become  ac- 
customed to  products  varying  both  as  to  form  and 
content  from  those  formerly  imported.  On  both 
sides  there  has  come  a better  understanding  of 
economic  conditions  and  business  methods  in  foreign 
countries.  Nations  and  peoples  are  less  of  a mystery 
to  one  another.  The  buying  and  selling  fields  of 
the  trader  have  inevitably  been  enlarged  by  this 
growth  in  intercourse  resulting  from  the  war. 

What  War  Has  Done 

Not  only  has  the  war  increased  the  knowledge 
of  nations  regarding  other  nations,  but  whether  bel- 
ligerent or  neutral,  every  nation  has  been  well 
started  on  the  way  to  finding  itself.  Those  that 
have  had  valuable  mineral  deposits,  but  never  the 
enterprise  to  produce  more  from  them  than  they 
needed  for  direct  consumption,  have  become  large 
exporters.  Others  have  developed  their  farms,  their 
mines,  their  forests,  their  industries,  seeking  to  get 
from  them  commodities  to  exchange  for  what  they 


in  turn  needed  and  striving  always  to  produce  more 
than  they  consumed,  to  sell  more  than  they  bought. 
Wherever  the  necessities  of  war  have  not  decreed 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  there  has  been  a 
speeding  up  of  industry  and  commerce  under  the 
impulse  of  prices  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply. 

Release  Productive  Energy 

We  have  had  a part  in  this  general  release  of 
productive  energy,  this  enterprise  of  distribution. 
Enormous  sums  have  been  invested  in  war  industries 
and  in  those  which  arose  because  old  sources  of 
supply  were  cut  off.  Raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods  have  gone  to  every  market  in  the 
world  and  a favorable  balance  of  trade  has  increased 
our  gold  supply  and  credit  balance  enormously.  In 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  our  imports  reached 
a value  of  nearly  one  and  a half  billion  dollars,  while 
our  exports  were  almost  two  and  a half  billion 
or  a total  of  nearly  four  billions.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  our  imports  amounted  to  two  billion 
six  hundred  millions  and  our  exports  to  nearly  six 
billion  three  hundred  millions.  The  balance  of 
exports  over  imports  was  nearly  three  billions  six 
hundred  and  thirty -five  millions.  That  is  to  say 
that  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  ficsal  year  the  total 
of  our  foreign  trade  showed  an  increase  of  over 
110  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last  fiscal  year 
before  the  war,  and  an  increase  of  166.2  in  the  value 
of  exports. 

Our  Foreign  Trade 

An  analysis  of  this  foreign  trade  would  show  that 
in  recent  months  our  imports  from  Europe  have 
fallen  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  cor- 
responding months  in  1914,  while  those  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  increased  150  per  cent. 
It  would  also  show  a greater  percentage  of  gain  in 
exports  to  countries  outside  of  Europe.  The  figures 
are  corroborative  of  what  has  been  said  about  new 
markets  and  new  sources  of  supply  for  United  States 
products  and  imports. 

While  these  data  are  encouraging,  and  indicate 
that  we  have  made  excellent  progress  in  building 
up  our  foreign  trade,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  figures  represent  values  rather  than  volume.  An 
increase  of  one  dollar  in  the  value  of  exports  or 
imports  under  present  conditions  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods 
sold  or  bought. 

A report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
the  encouraging  fact  that  there  was  during  1917  a 
considerable  gain  in  the  position  of  American  ship- 
ping. The  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  cleared  for 


different  sections  was  considerably  reduced,  but  the 
figures  for  several  years  back  show  that  American 
ships  have  been  gaining  steadily  as  carriers  of  the 
world’s  commerce. 

Extraordinary  Circumstances 

These  are  facts  concerning  what  we  have  done 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  that  they  arise  from  a most  extraordinary  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  mere  fact  that  while  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  our  domestic  trade 
increased  about  a billion  and  a half  a year  and  our 
foreign  trade  about  a quarter  of  a billion  a year, 
the  former  increased  eighteen  billions  three  hundred 
millions  during  1917  and  our  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased for  three  years  at  an  annual  average  of  one 
billion  seven  hundred  million,  will  convince  anyone 
that  circumstances  have  helped  us  wonderfully. 
Certainly  there  must  have  been  a tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  at  work 
to  accomplish  these  things,  but  scarcely  anyone 
would  contend  that  our  initiative  and  enterprise 
were  solely  responsible  for  such  a remarkable  showing. 

Preparations  of  Rivals 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  our 
products  have  been  sold  without  much  effort  on 
our  part.  For  a considerable  period  America  has 
been  the  only  extensive  free  market,  and  other 
nations  have  come  to  us  to  make  purchases  because 
their  customary  commercial  relations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  or  because  the  purchasing 
nation  was  devoting  all  of  its  time  and  energy  to 
the  war.  Other  neutral  nations  and  Japan  were 
literally  forced  into  foreign  trading.  Now  that  we 
ourselves  are  heart  and  hand  in  the  business  of 
fighting  we  shall  probably  experience  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  extension  of  our  foreign  business.  But 
that  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  to  lose  all  we  have 
gained  or  that  we  are  to  slump  in  spirit  and  initiative. 
Our  energies  are  simply  turned  in  another  direction 
for  the  moment,  and  our  whole  situation  is  incom- 
parably better  than  is  that  of  our  allies  with  respect 
to  readiness  to  resume  peaceful  occupations.  As 
matters  stand  now,  they  must  go  through  a rather 
indefinite  period  during  which  they  will  be  rebuilding 
their  devastated  homes,  equipping  their  industries, 
reestablishing  their  transportation  systems  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  absorption  of  their 
vast  military  and  naval  establishments. 

The  great  danger  with  respect  to  our  future  is 
that  we  shall  not  appreciate  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  preparations  which  those  who  are  to 
be  our  business  and  trade  rivals  are  making  to  regain 


their  lost  preeminence  in  industry,  commerce  and 
finance.  They  are  under  compulsion  to  make 
supreme  efforts,  for  they  are  deep  in  debt.  To  pay 
their  debts  will  be  the  ambition  of  all  honorable 
nations.  Today  all  wise,  far-seeing  nations  are 
planning  to  that  end. 

Training  for  Trade 

Through  all  their  plans  runs  the  purpose  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  upon  foreign  trade.  Only  by 
selling  abroad  the  products  of  others  can  they  hope 
to  pay  their  debts.  In  preparation  for  this  they 
are  drawing  into  more  effective  position  their  finan- 
cial resources.  Banking  institutions  are  combining. 
Schemes  are  afoot  for  establishing  trade  and  mer- 
chandise banks  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises.  They  are  taking  stock 
of  their  natural  resources  and  studying  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  their  own  raw  materials  most 
effectively.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany 
have  determined  to  get  wealth  from  very  possible 
source  both  at  home  and  in  their  dominions  and 
colonies. 

Government  with  Business 

The  governments  of  those  nations  have  clasped 
hands  with  business.  One  is  to  support  the  other 
in  every  way  consistent  with  the  public  weal.  Not 
only  is  business  to  be  set  free,  but  it  is  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  government  in  taking  advantage 
of  that  freedom.  By  every  means  they  can  com- 
mand these  nations  are  spreading  among  their  people 
an  understanding  of  the  situation  they  face  and 
implanting  the  idea  that  to  prevail  over  it  every 
element  of  productive  effort  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  every  other.  To  regain  their  pros- 
perity they  must  cooperate  fully  and  intelligently 
and  foreign  trade  has  become  the  rallying  point  for 
national  endeavor. 

Aside  from  a favorable  position  at  the  opening 
of  this  race  for  commercial  supremacy,  America  has 
certain  other  advantages  of  importance.  At  the 
foundation  lies  a huge  gold  reserve  upon  which  can 
be  built  a structure  of  credit  sufficient  not  only  to 
finance  our  own  enterprises,  but  also  to  give  aid 
to  those  of  foreign  countries.  To  guide  and  assist 
these  credit  extensions  we  have  a banking  system 
characterized  by  some  of  our  rivals  as  ideal.  This 
system  will  lend  itself  to  the  extension  of  American 
financial  houses  into  foreign  countries.  Already  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  not  only  by  the  setting 
up  of  branch  banks  and  foreign  offices — establish- 
ments which  may  be  termed  money  and  credit 
depots  for  the  advancing  trade  army — but  also  by 
the  organization  of  merchandise  banks,  institutions 


with  the  usefulness  and  working  of  which  European 
nations  have  long  been  familiar. 

A Nation  of  Resources 

It  is  because  our  response  to  war  conditions  has 
shown  a ready  adaptation  to  circumstances  that  we 
need  have  no  fears  as  to  how  this  country  will  avail 
itself  of  the  quickly  expanding  opportunities  of  peace. 
We  are  a nation  resourceful  in  ideas,  and  once  we 
get  convincingly  before  us  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
for  a period  of  the  intensest,  most  extended,  most 
intelligently  directed  competition  industry  and  com- 
merce and  finance  have  ever  known,  it  is  certain 
that  we  shall  rise  to  the  occasion  and  be  worthy  of 
the  struggle. 

But  we  must  not  come  to  the  end  of  this  war 
relying  solely  upon  our  ready  adaptability.  This 
problem  is  so  big,  the  future  is  so  crowded  with 
opportunities,  that  definite  plans  must  be  made  now. 
There  is  a growing  appreciation  among  our  people 
of  the  situation,  but  they  are  looking  for  leadership. 
Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  those  trained  in  practical 
economics,  our  business  men,  our  industrial  man- 
agers, our  financiers,  to  undertake  these  prepara- 
tions, to  show  the  way.  Just  as  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions are  now  setting  aside  reserves  to  meet  any 
possible  deflation  of  values  in  the  future,  so  should 
every  industrial  and  financial  institution  set  aside 
from  the  problems  of  the  moment  a portion  of  its 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  we  shall 
have  to  meet  and  of  how  to  meet  them. 

Intelligent  Development 

There  ought  to  be  throughout  this  country  the 
closest  attention  to  efficiency  in  all  our  under- 
takings. We  must  study  to  increase  production  and 
to  improve  our  methods  of  distribution.  We -should 
take  advantage  of  every  device  that  will  give  effec- 
tiveness to  the  labor  of  men  or  the  use  of  money 
and  credit.  We  should  apply  to  every  available 
natural  resource  of  this  country  the  fullest  measure 
of  intelligent  development.  And  we  must  learn  to 
cooperate  in  these  things.  Otherwise  the  Ameri- 
can trader  who  has  everything  else  in  his  favor 
will  be  unable  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  his  rivals.  This  great  contest  for  com- 
mercial preeminence  is  to  be  a contest  between 
nations  and  no  individual  may  hope  to  survive  it  if 
he  has  to  go  alone.” 

This,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  situation.  To  the 
solution  of  these  problems  every  great  nation  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  is 
already  giving  the  thought  of  its  most  able  men. 
Under  the  auspices  of  their  respective  governments, 


financiers,  manufacturers,  traders  and  workmen  are 
being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
reporting  on  what  will  best  serve  to  lift  their  various 
enterprises  out  of  the  ruin  of  war.  When  all  the 
resultant  mass  of  information  and  opinion  shall 
have  been  accumulated  and  organized  it  will  be 
coordinated  and  will  form  the  basis  of  policies  which 
the  governments  are  expected  to  adopt. 

Facing  the  Future 

Already  it  is  evident  that  some  of  these  policies 
may  shatter  traditions  and  ideals  long  adhered  to, 
and  will  be  bitterly  opposed  both  by  those  who  live 
in  the  past  and  those  who  only  dream  of  the  future. 
Economic  fallacies  must  be  laid  by.  False  theories 
of  restriction  and  regulation  exposed.  Unfair  ad- 
vantages and  discriminations  abolished.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  these  problems  of  peace  must  be 
solved  and  the  nation  that  solves  them  with  the 
largest  measure  of  vision  and  practical  insight  will 
soonest  get  out  of  debt  and  resume  a prosperous 
career.  War  is  now  the  supreme  effort  of  the  na- 
tions. After  the  war,  all  will  be  concentrated  no 
less  vigorously  on  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Government  Aid  Lacking 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been,  so  far,  no 
organized  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment looking  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  The 
future  political  and  military  relations  of  this  country 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  set  forth  by  the 


President,  but  neither  he  nor  the  Congress  has 
approached  the  question  of  financial,  industrial  and 
social  reconstruction  as  a whole.  Here  and  there 
in  war  measures  or  in  the  proposals  of  department 
heads  may  be  discerned  evidences  of  individual  in- 
vestigation and  thinking,  but  thus  far  there  has 
been  no  cooperative  and  avowed  effort  along  this 
line  as  in  other  countries.  No  special  body  to  enter 
upon  this  work  has  been  organized  here,  and  while 
it  may  be  assumed  that  such  Departments  as  those 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Labor  are  devoting  some  of  their  time  to  recon- 
struction measures  there  is  as  yet  no  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  their  findings  and  the  suggestion  of 
general  policies  unless  it  be  Congress  itself,  a purely 
political  body. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  task  has  devolved 
largely  upon  individuals,  corporations  and  associa- 
tions who  have  no  official  standing.  A great  deal 
has  been  done  in  a desultory,  detached  sort  of  way, 
but  no  medium  for  interchange  of  opinion  except 
the  press,  or  for  cooperative  effort,  has  been  created. 
This  country  seems  not  yet  to  have  sensed  the  fact 
that  the  day  of  individual  efforts  and  purposes,  as 
distinguished  from  cooperation  and  public  service, 
has  passed;  that  this  war  has  established  not  only 
the  interdependence  of  nations  but  also  the  inter- 
dependence of  individuals  and  classes  within  the 
nation  and  that  common  understanding,  counsel  and 
cooperation  are  surely  to  be  the  watchwords  of  the 
future. 
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